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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

By  Consul   General  Albert  Halstead,  Vienna. 

It  is  clifRciilt  to  discuss  satisfactorily  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Austria-Hungary  in  1914,  and  to  review  the  history  of  the  year  in 
true  perspective.  Necessarily,  the  year  was  divided  into  two  periods, 
the  first  seven  months  when  peace  prevailed,  and  business,  indus- 
try, and  finance,  gradually  recovering  from  the  two  preceding  lean 
years,  looked  forward  with  confident  hope  to  the  gradual  return  of 
prosperity;  and  the  last  five  months,  when,  staggering  under  the 
awful  shock  of  war,  the  country,  with  determination,  adjusted  itself 
to  new  conditions  and  prepared  itself  for  a  struggle,  taxing  the  re- 
sources and  strength  of  all  involved.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
periods  was  most  marked,  from  the  hopeful  expectancy  and  confi- 
dence of  the  first  to  the  paralyzing  disturbances  of  the  second  with 
its  subsequent  recovery  and  readjustment  of  finance  and  industry 
to  the  new  and  harder  realities. 

Austria-Hungary  has  excellent  natural  resources,  a  fertile  soil, 
and  a  favorable  climate;  industrially  and  agriculturally,  it  is  nor- 
mally a  land  of  great  activity,  as  its  people  are  enterprising  and  in- 
du-strious.  Its  factories  are  usually  up  to  date  and  have  the  advan- 
tages of  carefully  gathered  information  as  to  trade  opportunities, 
and  of  assistance  in  protecting  domestic  markets  and  developing 
those  abroad;  ^hile,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  favorably  situated  for 
securing  its  supplies  of  raw  materials  and  is  near  the  great  markets 
to  which  its  products  are  readily  shipped. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  in  1914. 

The  international  commerce  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1914  can  not 
be  discussed  with  the  completeness  that  its  importance  demands, 
because  provisional  figures  only  are  available,  and  these  are  classified 
simply  into  raw  materials,  partly  manufactured,  and  wholly  manu- 
factured articles.  A  comparison  with  1913  is  less  valuable  because, 
while  these  are  complete,  the  figures  for  1914  are  certain  to  be 
materially  modified  when  the  definite  data  are  available,  nevertheless, 
some  idea  can  be  had  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  Austria  during 
that  year,  in  which  war  was  waged  for  five  months.  The  year  1913 
itself  was  not  normal,  being  one  of  depression,  though  not  of  col- 
lapse, that  severel}'-  tried  many  industries ;  conditions  in  the  Balkans, 
political  uncertainty,  war  preparations  involving  immense  expense, 
money  scarcity,  restricted  credit,  much  unemployment,  and  cur- 
tailed exports  to  the  Orient,  all  made  1913  unsatisfactory. 
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Accordiiiix  lo  tlu'  h-ntiitivo  fijriiros  of  tlio  Austrian  ^linistry  (»f  Com- 
morco  tlie  tdtal  imports  into  Austria-llnn^aiv  in  ItUI  amounted  to 
alxiut  $:)74.L'4r..|()().  wliich  was  a  falling?  off 'of  alxiut  $137,71."'),200, 
as  lomparod  with  1!»1U,  when  tlie  total  vahic  of  exports  was  $711,- 
'.M)1,G00,  The  e.\i)orts  sliow,  the  provisional  figures  heinp^  taken  as 
a  basis  of  ooni])arison.  a  decrease  in  value  of  aljout  $10(5,744.200  and 
a«;s't'fJi>tod  $4:)i)."):)O.JiO0  as  a«j:ainst  $00r),;]00.100  in  1013.  Thus  there 
was  an  estimated  adverse  balance  of  $134,01)0,500,  an  increase  of 
$-_>n,02{).0()0  over  l!)ll,  but  a  decrease  of  $10,170,100  from  that  in 
1'.>1'J.  The  impossibility  of  considering^  these  fifjures  as  anything 
approachin<jr  an  accurate  basis  of  comparison  nnist  be  emjjhasized, 
because  the  Huures  for  1913  are  necessarily  established  and  official, 
while  those  for  1914  are  only  estimated.  As  all  products  suffered 
many  fluctuations  in  value,  an  average  value  had  to  be  calculated. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Austrian  Government  issued  a 
number  of  decrees  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  various  articles 
that  were  necessary  to  meet  tlie  domestic  demand,  ])articularly  those 
that  were  suitable  or  could  be  made  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
war.  These  adversely  alTected  the  total  exports.  At  the  same  time, 
(he  difficulties  of  shi])i)ing  goods,  the  higher  freight  rates,  and  the 
large  premiums  required  for  war-risk  insurance  served  to  curtail 
exports;  while  American  and  other  foreign  purchasers  l^eing  misin- 
formed, or  inade<juately  informed,  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in 
Austria  and  believing  that  conditions  were  far  more  disturbed  than 
they  really  were,  did  not  purchase  those  articles  and  products  wdiich 
they  would  have  taken  in  normal  times.  It  can  be  seen  that  these 
three  things,  together  with  the  congestion  at  the  port  of  Genoa  which, 
by  reason  of  the  war,  was  the  main  port  for  the  export  of  Austrian 
commodities,  sharply  reduced  the  outflow  of  exports.  There  was 
also  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  both  manufactured  and 
unmanufactured  products,  particularly  of  those  on  which  Austrian 
industry  to  a  considerable  extent  depended.  Sea  transportation  ■was 
difficult  and  regarded  as  dangerous,  the  possibility  of  the  seizure  of 
contraband  or  of  conditional  contraband  affecting  not  only  the  im- 
portation of  such  products,  but  of  other  articles  not  classed  as  con- 
traband. Nations  from  which  such  foreign  products  would  naturally 
come,  suffered  from  the  enforcement  of  regulations  that  were  in- 
tended, as  far  as  possible,  to  stop  such  trade,  and  that  at  the  same 
time,  to  a  large  degree,  interfered  with  all  imports  into  Austria. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  figures  prepared  by  the 
Austrian  Ministry  of  Commerce,  shows  the  im]Ku-ts  and  exports  of 
raw,  partly  manufactured,  and  wholly  manufactured  ])i'oducts  from 
and  to  Au.stria-llungary  in  1014,  as  comi)are(l  with  1013  (the  1914 
figures  being  provisional)  : 


Classes. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

nnw  materials 

$m5.R17,RfiO 
l()fi,77!l,930 
1SV,S64,370 

»xw,a».7in 

.S3,1SJ,590 
1411,  7'<4, 340 

»1S(,0W,070 
110,245,120 
.•«)3,aJo,220 

|14S,Ra2,9!»0 

70,719,400 

2as  107  200 

I'artly  mnnufartured  |;oo<l.s 

Wholly  raanufactu^(^d  goods 

Total 

702,492,160 

so«,nas,6u 

5118,236,010 

433,700,590 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  commerce  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1914  a 
consideration  of  the  Empire's  trade  with  the  United  States  naturally 
comes  first.  As  the  official  figures  of  the  imports  from  different  coun- 
tries for  1914  are  not  available  it  is  impossible  to  show  what  propor- 
tion came  from  the  United  States  and  to  compare  them  Vvith  those 
from  other  countries,  not  only  by  totals,  but  by  different  groups  of 
products,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  comment  to  export.  This  affords 
only  a  one-sided  view,  but  the  figures  are  of  much  interest  and  of 
some  value. 

The  total  declared  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the 
five  American  consular  offices  in  Austria  (not  including  Hungary), 
at  Vienna,  Carlsbad,  Reichenberg,  Trieste,  and  Prague,  for  the  j^ear 
1914  was  $15,378,043,  or  $3,260,505  less  than  the  total  for  1913.  In 
the  following  table  is  shown  the  total  declared  value  of  the  principal 
articles  exported  from  Austria  to  the  United  States  in  1913  and  1914: 


Articles. 


Aluraininm 

Artificial  flowers,  etc 

Baskets,  willow 

Beads  and  fringes 

Beans  and  peas 

Beer 

Books 

Buttons  (all  kinds) 

Chemicals 

Cigarette  paper 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs 

Eggs 

Electric  bulbs  and  lamps . 

Enameled  ironware 

Furniture,  bsntwood 

Glassware 

Glass: 

Cut  and  decorated 

Chandelier  ornaments 
Mineral    water    con- 
tainers  

Stones,  millinery  or- 
naments, imitation 
jewelry 


1913 


$291, 99G 

166, 521 

139,987 

331,681 

72,869 

1,021,2?0 
13.5, 131 
745, 882 
234, 420 
136,743 
208, 525 
115,796 
179, 309 
221,709 
170,  850 
316,448 
639, 942 

338,  .530 
109, 687 

10, 716 


512,530 


8115,972 

130, 358 
105, 808 
626,932 
25.  ,585 
725,280 
1.33,665 
516,220 
351,911 
194,316 
205,013 
123,085 
116,823 
267, 023 
148,176 
335, 565 
412,080 

212,420 
81,013 

6,484 


516,326 


Articles. 


Gloves,  leather 

Hair,  hum.an 

Hairnets 

Hats  and  caps 

Hops 

Laces 

Leather  goods 

Linen  goods 

Machinery. 

Magnesitc, 

Meerschaum  and  ambroid 

Metal  goods 

Paper,  and  manufactures 

of,  n.  e.  s  - 

Skins  and  hides 

Sugar. . : : 

Sugar  beet  seed 

Wax,  mineral  (including 

ozocerite) 

All  otherarticles 

Total 


1913 


18, 638, 548 


1914 


$215, 728 

$213,397 

152, 4V5 

75,510 

41,444 

27, 846 

411,967 

167,  400 

1,436,539 

1,  293, 899 

2:;S,  164 

112,378 

135,807 

57,  219 

918,246 

755,  852 

73, 650 

20,110 

1, 548, 755 

644, 407 

222, 757 

41,801 

441,664 

133, 02G 

100,928 

78,700 

803,  760 

850,519 

25, 941 

33,095 

46, 972 

4,407 

190, 106 
5,327,656 


15, 378, 043 


Declared  Exports  from  the  Vienna  District. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  Vienna  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1914  was  $0,313,010.  This  represents  a  reduction, 
as  compared  with  1913,  of  $-2,200,772,  and  with  1912  of  $1,109,862, 
which  was  manifestly  due  to  the  declaration  of  war  at  the  end  of 
July,  1914.  The  total  declared  value  of  all  shipments  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  when  war  was  not  thought  of,  was  $3,951,589, 
an  increase  over  the  first  half  of  1913  of  $59,126  and  over  1912  of 
$542,092.  The  latter  half  of  the  year  is  usually  the  heavier  in  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  for  instance,  in  1912  the  value  of  such 
declared  exports  was  $603,935  greater  than  in  the  first  half,  and  in 
1913  $729,200.  In  1914,  on  the  contrarv,  the  declared  value  of  ex- 
ports for  the  latter  half  of  the  year  was  $1,590,168  less  than  for  the 
first  half.  As  the  exports  for  "the  first  half  of  the  year  1914  were 
greater  than  those  in  either  1913  or  1912,  the  loss  for  the  whole  year 
as  compared  with  the  average  exports  for  the  two  preceding  years 
does  not  represent  the  full  falling  off  of  Fhipments  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  due  to  the  war. 


supple!*tent  to  commerce  reports. 


Tlio  (loclni'od  \ulu('  of  tlio  priiiciinil  ai'ticlos  invoiced  nt  Vienna 
for  i^hiiniuMit  to  tJie  United  ^States  in  1*H'.'>  and  r.>14:  is  shown  in  the 
foHowinff  table: 


Articles. 


TO  UNHTED  STATES. 

Allnimcn.  Mood 

Aluiiiiuuin 

AmhroiJ,  imitation 

Aiuii  chassis 

nass,  leather  aiid  silk 

llu-skets 

Beans  and  peas 

Books 

Bronzes ■ 

BuK  ons 

Candy 

Cajisiilcs 

Chains,  brass 

Chemicals: 

Amidonaptholic  aoid . 

Ferrosilicon 

Incandescent  salts 

Taitaric  acid 

Thoriiim  nitrate 

Another 

Cicaret te  paper 

Clocks 

Copper  <ish 

Cotton  goods 

DruRS 

Ercs 

Elect ric  bulbs 

Elect  ric  lamps 

Enameled  ironware 

Fiuis 


Feathers 

Fertilizers 

Flowors,  artificial 

Foiuit  ain  penholders 

Fiiniiture,  bcntwood 

Fusel  oil 

Classes 

Glass  stones , 

Glassware 

Glue 

Hair,  lunnan 

Hair  nets 

Hats  and  caps 

Klinperite  packing 

Knitted  goods 

l.adies'  wearing  apparel. 

Lambskins 

I.eatlier  goods 

IJnen  goods,  n.  e.  s 

Linen  and  crocliet  laces. . 
Maclvinery 


1913 


"•M, 


1311, 
02, 

20, 
40, 
26, 
30, 


11,290 


34, 
13G, 


32, 
100, 


1711,309 


221. 

150, 

69, 


96,173 


2<»0, 
25, 


260, 
301, 


29, 

32, 

40S, 

17, 


30,937 


135, 

400, 

160, 

72, 


1914 


$17,914 

11,1,972 

10.022 

13,598 

14,4K9 

105,  726 

15,0<>4 

14,550 

2,632 

29,551 

23, 94C 

16,057 

13,820 


3, 649 
n,7S2 
2:>.  225 
30,712 
.33,  SK4 
194,316 
14,699 


76, 340 

2:'..  602 

116.823 

22,; 50 

244,273 

123,  a-)0 

51,307 

12,  707 

28,544 

52,569 

20.  .1 17 

314,893 

138. 465 

38,151 

'20S,  («;4 

174, 956 

213,013 

6,190 

15, 1.37 

167,400 

IS,  74:) 

10.  (ft-) 

20, 7S9 

52,  r.l3 

57.050 

351,203 

54,140 

20, 110 


Articles. 


TO  UMTEP  STATES— con. 


Mapneslto 

Matches , 

iloorsolinnim  and  am'broid. . 

Metal  goods,  n.  e.  s 

Napkins 

Notions 

Oioi'Brite 

I'uintiugs  and  gravures 

Buper  goods,  n.  c.  s 

Paraflrn  wax 

Pipes 

J'ost  cards 

I'ottorv  and  porcelain 

I'ulp 

Kazor  hones 

Kubber  goods 

Rugs , 

Seeds  and  herljs 

Sheep  casings 

Silk,  arliticial , 

Silk  goods , 

Skins  and  hides 

Skin  W(iol 

Smokers'  articles 

Steel 

Sugar , 

Sugar  beet  seed , 

Talc  and  fats , 

'i'beatrical  decorations , 

Towels , 

Toys 

Umbrella  ILxtures , 

Waste  jute,  old , 

Wines  and  litjuors 

AVooden  good!?. , 

Woolen  goods 

Yarns 

All  other  articles 


ll,35S,588 

76,  Kil 

222, 757 

397,070 


51. 
162, 
6.3, 
63, 
46, 


Total. 


TO  THE  rniUPPINES. 


Cigarette  pap^r 

Enameled  ironware 

Furniture,  bent  wood. 

Glass  sliades 

Lamps,  electric 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


85, 
429, 

10, 
148, 
199, 

22, 

46, 
1K6, 

19, 


139, 
43, 

220, 
21, 
82, 

127, 


184,043 


8,513,782 


32,781 
18.379 
12,277 
6,516 


14,203 


84,156 


1914 


(624,590 
67,223 
41. KOI 
«3,C2H 
15.411 
23,491 
B2,057 
22,676 
42,215 
S1,C59 
19,155 
11,841 
27,273 
S3. 034 
16,752 
69,377 
35,093 
10,129 
26,699 
72, 146 

102,452 

360,942 
19,637 

117,277 
82,115 
33,0ffi> 
4,407 
22,466 
3,487 
19,797 
92,622 
64,886 

123,546 
9.727 
34,295 

242,502 
17,774 

231,765 


6,313,010 


26,342 
10,453 
4,363 
50 
7,263 
3,829 


51,800 


Ma^gnesite,  Linen,  and  Leather  Goods. 

The  chief  article  exported  to  the  United  States  from  Vienna  in 
1914  was  majrnesite.  the  shij^nients  of  which  were  valued  at  $024,590, 
a  decrease  of  $T3;3,9U8  as  compared  T\ith  1913,  and  of  $412,953  as 
compared  with  1912.  ISIacmesite  is  one  of  the  raw  materials  in  de- 
mand in  the  United  States,  because  its  own  de]iosits  :u"c  so  well 
Avorked  out  and  because  it  is  needed  in  increasin«i:ly  larfre  quantities 
in  connection  Avith  the  increased  use  of  the  open-heartii  process  in 
steel  inakin£]i;.  A  larj^e  propoi-tion  of  tJie  map:nesite  comes  from  the 
AAorks  of  the  AiLstro-Anierican  Works,  at  Kndenthein.  Carinthia. 
Tliis  company,  practically  AvhoUy  American  owned.  deAeloj)ed  its 
plant  during^  the  war  and  p-eatly  increased  its  capacity.  It  not  only 
produces  magnesite  but  has  established  brick  Avorks  for  the  manu- 
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factiire  of  magnesite  bricks,  which  are  also  made  in  the  United 
States  b}^  affiliated  companies  and  are  of  great  utility  in  the  lining 
of  furnaces. 

As  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods  is  one  of  the  important  indus- 
tries of  Austria,  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  figure  largely  in  the 
exports  to  America.  These  shipments,  though  unfavorably  affected, 
"vvere  not  so  much  reduced  as  might  have  been  expected  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, which  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  orders  had 
been  given  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  that  though  ship- 
ments were  necessarily  delayed  and  hindered  it  was  still  possible  to 
get  many  through  to  the  United  States.  The  total  declared  value 
of  lineri  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  Vienna  was  $351,203,  a 
falling  off  of  $48,978  as  compared  with  1913,  but  a  gain  of  $10,905 
over  i912. 

Exports  of  leather  goods  to  the  United  States  also  showed  a  re- 
duction in  value.  These  goods  are  of  the  fancy  kind  for  which 
Vienna  is  famous  and  are  almost  exclusively  articles  of  luxury. 
How  much  of  the  reduced  shipment  to  the  United  States  was  due 
to  the  war  can  not  be  ascertained.  One  large  American  firm  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  sale  of  leather  goods  formerW  purchased 
large  quantities  of  those  of  Vienna  make,  but  in  191-1  it  began  to 
make  similar  goods  in  its  factory  at  "Walsall,  near  Birmingham,  in 
England,  and  at  its  factory  on  Long  Island.  That  this  somewhat 
reduced  the  export  of  such  leather  goods  from  Vienna  is  highly  prob- 
able. The  total  value  of  leather  goods  sent  from  Vienna  to  the 
United  States  in  1914  was  $57,050,  a  loss  of  $73,055  from  1913  and  of 
$51,334  from  1912. 

Laces,  Woolen  Goods,  Electric-Light  Bulbs,  Etc. 

The  declared  value  of  linen  and  crochet  laces — and  this  is  one  of 
the  important  industries  of  Austria,  which  is  a  home  industry,  as 
distinguished  from  a  factory  trade — was  $54,140,  a  reduction  in  value 
of  $112,330,  as  compared  with  1913,  and  of  $231,020,  as  compared 
with  1912.  It  seems  probable  that  this  was  largely  due  to  changes  in 
women's  styles. 

The  demand  in  the  United  States  for  woolen  goods  of  Austrian 
make  was  larger,  and  when  the  fact  that  Austria  was  at  war  for  five- 
twelfths  of  the  year  is  considered,  it  was  surprisingly  large.  Wliether 
this  was  due  to  a  greater  use  of  women's  dress  goods  of  the  kind 
made  in  Austria  by  the  women's  clothing  industries  in  America,  or 
whether  the  more  favorable  rates  of  tariff  were  the  cause,  is  not  ap- 
parent. The  declared  value  of  woolen  goods  in  1914  was  $242,502,  an 
increase  of  $115,353  and  of  $113,546  over  the  values,  respectively,  of 
1913  and  1914. 

Another  Austrian  industry  that  has  successfully  devoted  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  American  market  is  the  manufacture  of 
electric-light  bulbs  and  the  completed  electric  lamps.  Shipments  of 
electric  bulbs  have  been  rather  steady  and  have  had  a  normal  growth, 
but  the  sale  of  the  completed  electric  lamps  has  had  a  rapid  develop- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  statistics  as  compiled  for  1914  at  this 
consulate  general  do  not  differentiate  between  the  bulb  which  must 
have  a  metallic  filament  inserted  in  the  United  States  and  the  com- 
pleted electric  lamp  ready  for  use.     The  declared  value  of  bulbs  and 
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electric  lamps  sent  to  the  I'^nitod  States  in  1014  was  $2U.173,  an 
increase  of  $i>i*.r>(U  over  IDia  and  of  !slI);i,:U('»  over  1!>12,  This  in- 
crease over  l!»i;i  would  imdoiihtedly  have  heen  <;i-eati'r  had  it  not 
heen  for  the  disturhance  of  trade  in  the  last  five  months  of  the  year. 
The  manufacture  of  jrlass  stcmes  for  huttons,  aililicial  jewelry, 
and  dress  and  hair  ornaments  is  a  characteristic  Austrian  industry, 
and  one  in  which  competition  hy  other  nations  has  heretofore  heen 
comparati\ely  unsuccessful.  Tiie  product  has  a  very  steady  sale  in 
the  United  States,  hut  chantjes  in  style  necessarily  allect  the  demand 
as  they  do  the  design  and  the  chai'acter  of  the  production.  In  li)14 
ornamental  <rlass  stones  to  the  value  of  $208,804  were  invoiced  at 
Vienna  for  shipment  to  the  T'nited  States,  which  represented  a  loss 
in  value  of  $52,035  from  1013  and  $33,017  from  1012. 
Trade  Possibilities  in  Austria. 

Although  a  highly  developed  industrial  country  and  in  many  ways 
able  to  meet  its  own  requirements,  and  though  there  exist  prejudic-es 
in  favor  of  domestic  products  and  some  difficulties  in  introducing 
those  from  foreign  countries,  Austria  is  a  large  importer  of  raw  and 
semiraw  materials.  It  also  purchases  finished  articles  in  great  quan- 
tities. There  is  the  same  complaint  from  Austrian  manufacturers  as 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  products  that  compete  with  their  own 
as  occurs  in  all  industrial  countries,  and  the  manufacturers  are  as 
eager  to  lessen  the  imports  of  manufactured  articles  by  tariff  duties 
or  other  regulations  as  their  brethren  elsewhere,  though  appearing  to 
have  some  advantage  in  this  regard,  because  of  the  power  their  cham- 
bei-s  of  commerce  possess  in  connection  with  tariff  legislation.  This 
situation  having  been  indicated,  it  seems  desirable  to  remark  that  the 
Austrian  market  is  one  that  in  a  number  of  lines  deserves  that  care- 
ful and  scientific  cultivation  b}'-  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
that  is  neccssar}^  to  adequately  promote  business.  Perhaps  a  little 
moi-e  tact  and  a  little  better  sjilesmanship,  and  a  little  more  careful 
attention  to  the  views  of  purchasers,  as  well  as  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  are  as  necessary  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  as  in  many 
other  foreign  markets.  The  conditions  are  such  that  a  number  of 
efforts,  even  when  the  outlook  from  a  superficial  survey  seems  esjx;- 
cially  propitious,  are  certain  to  fail. 

There  is  a  market  for  many  classes  of  products,  especially  for  raw 
materials,  that  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  or  of  inter- 
ference at  sea  by  nations  at  war  with  Austria  can  not  be  cultivated. 
When  the  war  is  ended,  as  will  be  the  case  with  all  other  countries 
involved,  Austria  will  be  in  need  of  many  products  to  replace  those 
that  have  been  exhausted  during  the  period  when  importation  was  so 
curtailed.  This  will  especially  be  the  case  Avith  such  raw  materials 
as  cotton,  copper,  wool,  and  jute.  In  other  lines,  the  demands  for 
which  Austria  itself  lias  almost  wholly  met,  importations  are  certain 
Avhen  prompt  delivery  can  be  made,  purchasers  being  unable  to  wait 
while  the  Austrian  factories  produce  suflicient  to  meet  the  injine<liatc 
necessities.  It  is  too  early  to  go  into  greater  detail  as  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  Austro-Ilimgarian  market. 
Business  Conditions  Prior  to  Outbreak  of  War. 

The  year  101,*]  had  been  one  of  severe  economic  depression,  but 
not  of  panic,  that  sorely  tried  many  industries.     Conditions  in  the 
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Balkan  States,  uncertainties,  war's  alarms  in  Austria,  the  Balkan 
moratoriums,  scarcity  of  money,  restricted  credit,  and  some  hoard- 
ing, together  with  much  unemployment  and  short  time  in  factories, 
had  combined  to  make  the  year  a  hard  one.  All  this  must  be  remem- 
bered if  conditions  when  1914  began  are  to  be  understood. 

However,  1913  closed  under  better  conditions  and  with  a  feeling 
of  hope.  The  first  months  of  1914  justified  the  anticipation  of 
better  times.  Business  was  slowly  resuming  normal  conditions; 
financiers  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  merchants,  anticipated  a 
gentle  but  steady  growth  and  looked  forward  to  a  return  of  pros- 
perity with  growing  confidence.  The  harvest  of  1913  had  been 
normal.  At  the  end  of  June  the  outlook  was  more  favorable;  the 
upward  movement  from  the  lowest  point  of  general  depression  had 
begun,  while  various  branches  of  industry  confirmed  the  promise  of 
betterment,  indications  of  an  approaching  revival  being  apparent. 
The  economic  stagnation  of  Europe  and  America,  which  had  lasted 
two  years,  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  practically  all  countries  were 
preparing  for  a  slow  return  of  normal  conditions.  The  end  of  the 
Balkan  War  had  roused  great  expectations  because  it  involved  the 
reopening  of  the  market  for  a  population  of  12,000,000  that  had 
been  so  long  completely  closed.  The  iron  works  of  Austria  made 
large  sales;  the  cotton  industry  gave  signs  of  activity;  and  the  low 
rate  of  interest  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  all  industries.  Then  came 
the  threatening  war  cloud,  which  soon  broke  into  the  present  dis- 
astrous conflict. 
Effect  of  War  on  Finance  and  Industry. 

The  first  effect  of  the  outbreak  of  war  was  necessarily  paralyzing, 
and  wdiile  there  was  a  natural  confidence  in  its  outcome,  and  the 
usual  belief  that  it  would  be  of  short  duration,  uncertainty,  as  is 
usual,  made  capital  timid  and  upset  other  business  and  financial 
arrangements.  It  led  at  first  to  hoarding,  took  men  from  their  usual 
occupations,  immediately  increased  the  Government's  requirements, 
practically  stopped  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  of  luxury,  caused 
the  cancellation  of  most  orders  from  abroad  for  Austrian  products 
and  those  of  Austria  for  articles  of  foreign  make,  and  produced 
what  was  almost  a  business  chaos.  Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  war 
was  less  violent  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  occurred  two  years 
earlier  when  times  were  not  especially  good.  In  1912  and  1913 
severe  liquidation  of  the  stock  markets  of  the  world  occurred,  but 
these  had  slightly  recovered  before  the  war.  There  was  necessarily 
a  heavy  liquidation,  but  it  began  from  a  very  low  level  of  value  and 
was  accordingly  less  disastrous.  In  these  circumstances,  after  the 
closing  of  the  market,  a  clearing  away  of  the  paper  fabric  in  Vienna 
was  quietly  effected.  Prior  to  the  war  there  had  been  no  exaggerated 
speculation  in  stocks.  Austria  stood  this  test  on  her  business  and 
financial  soundness  very  well,  all  things  considered,  and  was  able  to 
conform  her  industry  and  and  finance  to  war  conditions  with  com- 
mendable success. 

The  moratorium  gave  time  for  finance  to  meet  the  situation  and 
prevented  disastrous  losses  that  would  have  followed  pressure  foi 
payment  of  obligations  due.  The  demand  for  nmnitions  of  war, 
for  clothing,  for  food,  for  supplies,  for  everything  connected  wiili 
transport,  for  medicines  and  other  requirements  of  the  army  cause, i 
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a  nmiil)or  of  trn(]os  to  bo  more  than  usually  active,  Aviiilo  many  of 
those  not  (liroctly  concerned  ^vilh  war  preparations  were  p^radually 
transformed  so  as  to  adtl  to  the  war-making  l)()wer  of  the  nation. 
Tiiere  was  nnicii  unemi)lo_vment  at  liist.  but  tiiis  was  adjusted  by 
the  transfer  of  labor  to  those  industries  that  required  it  and  by  the 
larn;e  nunilier  of  men  called  to  the  military  service. 

(iradually  that  same  ability  to  orfjanize  for  war,  that  adaptability 
to  new  conditions  reinforced  by  a  couraijeous  i)atriotism,  made  possi- 
l)le  a  readjustuient  to  war's  needs  characteristic  of  all  the  nations 
involved.  Considerinf;  the  difhculties  of  the  situation,  the  new 
l)roblems  to  be  faced,  the  heavy  expenses,  and  the  many  anxieties  of 
the  moment,  it  can  be  said  that  Austria  met  her  new  industrial  crisis 
not  only  with  courage,  but  with  an  ability  that  was  deserving  of 
much  commendation.  Many  industries  were  hard  hit,  but  sacrifices 
were  made  cheerfully  and  little  complaint  appears  to  have  followed 
the  financial  and  business  losses  that  were  inevitable. 

Activity  in  Textile,  Coal,  and  Petroleum  Industries. 

Some  industries  wore  immediately  benefited  by  the  war.  Among 
these  was  the  textile  industry,  the  demands  for  the  clothinf;  of  the 
army  being  overwhelming.  Before  hostilities,  conditions  in  this 
industry  had  been  unfavorable,  with  credit  relations  quite  unsatis- 
factory, because  of  the  uncertain  political  situation.  Home  sales, 
especially  in  Galicia,  had  markedly  declined.  Factories,  which,  in 
the  splendid  business  years  of  1007  and  1908,  had  made  large  invest- 
ments and  had  extended  their  operations  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  capital,  were  placed  in  extremely  ditHcult  positions.  The  war, 
however,  revived  this  most  important  l)ranch  of  industr}',  while  the 
woolen  knitted  goods  and  jute  ware  factories  were  so  busy  as  to  be 
obliged  to  work  in  day  and  night  shifts. 

1'he  cotton  branch  of  the  textile  industry  was  also  benefited  by 
large  military  orders  and,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  was  in  no  diffi- 
culties as  to  lack  of  raw  material,  because  there  were  large  supplies 
on  hand  that  had  been  purchased  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
while  afterwards  supplies  came  from  neutral  countries. 

The  munition,  bullet,  cap,  and  cannon  factories  worked  at  high 
pressure  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  up  to  the  end  of  1914 
suffered  n(jthing  through  want  of  copper,  zinc,  and  tin.  The  iron 
and  steel  Avorks  found  the  demand  for  girders  and  rails  much  re- 
duced as  well  as  for  products  not  required  for  military  purposes,  but 
increased  military  orders  offset  this  to  some  degree.  The  petroleum 
industrj'-  was  helped  by  the  greater  demand  for  oil  and  the  i)rice  of 
petroleum  almost  double.  Conditions  in  the  coal  industry  were 
generally  favorable  throughout  the  year,  the  Bohemian  brown-coal 
mines  and  the  Austrian  hard-coal  mines  being  particularly  busy. 

Luxuries  and  Lumber  Adversely  Affected. 

The  glairs  industry  suffered  greatly,  as  did  the  fancy  leather  trade, 
the  reduction  of  the  output  of  the  former  being  calulated  as  high  as 
To  j^er  cent.  The  silk  and  other  industries,  which  ]>roduce  what 
might  be  termed  articles  of  luxury  as  distinct  from  articles  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  were  hard  hit.    In  articles  of  luxury  would  be  included 
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many  things  that  in  normal  times  would  be  regarded  as  almost 
necessities. 

The  lumber  industry  is  one  of  the  most  stable  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary, for  that  country  has  forests  that  still  afford  a  steady  and 
large  timber  output.  The  forests,  too,  have  been  spared  that  un- 
scientific robbery  wb.ich  has  characterized  other  countries.  The 
Slavonian  oak  has  formed  an  important  article  of  export.  Prior  to 
the  begiiming  of  the  war  this  industry  enjoyed  normal  activity,  but 
the  war  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  shipment  of  such  heavy  raw 
material,  while  the  demand  for  wood  for  building  purposes  was 
necessarily  reduced,  because  new  building  enterprises  were  postponed 
and  work  in  process  of  construction  delayed  for  want  of  men,  as  well 
as  because  of  the  apparent  desirability  of  conserving  financial  re- 
sources. Nevertheless  the  demand  for  woods  suitable  for  buikling 
barracks  and  for  purposes  of  war  was  heavy  and  practically  almost 
as  great  as  in  normal  times.  Flooring  and  staves  were  not  in  as 
great  demand,  and  the  wood  industry  as  a  whole  was  not  free  from 
the  serious  consequences  of  the  war.  However,  the  industry,  where 
necessary,  received  financial  support  from  banking  institutions  be- 
cause of  the  certainty  that  when  the  war  was  over  the  demand  for 
wood  for  all  purposes  of  construction  would  be  unprecedented.  The 
market  for  staves  was  affected  by  the  decreased  requirements  of  the 
brewing  interests,  due  to  the  higher  tax  on  beer. 

The  scarcity  of  certain  types  of  raAv  materials  led  to  efforts  to  ob- 
tain others  as  substitutes.  New  sources  for  a  number  of  these  were 
discovered  and,  though  the  number  is  said  to  be  somewhat  limited, 
it  is  apparently  assured. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  it  may  be  said  that  industrial 
Austria  ended  the  year  1914  in  a  far  stronger  and  sounder  position 
than  would  have  been  anticipated  when  the  Avar  began. 

Fluctiiations  in  tlie  Rate  of  Exchange. 

In  Austria-Hungary,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  war  caused  a 
severe  financial  strain  and  much  disturbance.  Aside  from  the  effect 
locally  in  every  country,  the  breaking  oft'  of  international  relations 
jiroduced  chaotic  conditions  in  the  international  market  that  were 
characterized  by  severe  fluctuations  in  exchange,  but  these  soon  set- 
tled down  to  quotations  that  were  based  more  exactly  on  the  ap- 
parent ability  of  the  various  nations  to  meet  their  obligations  in 
gold,  but  perhaps  more  particularly  upon  the  balance  of  trade.  Cur- 
rency of  neutral  countries  quickly  became  the  standard  of  value, 
that  of  the  United  States  in  particular.  American  travelers  were 
embarrassed  in  Austria,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  by  the  un- 
Avillingness  of  bankers  to  honor  letters  of  credit  and  express  and 
bankers'  checks,  which  had  previously  been  accepted  with  alacrity. 
One  bank  in  Vienna,  however,  honored  all  American  letters  of  credit 
in  which  it  was  concerned,  and  all  bankers'  and  express  checks  that 
were  presented  there. 

With  reasonable  speed,  finance  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  condi- 
tions. In  Austria,  however,  the  rate  of  exchange  was  steadily  unfa- 
vorable. The  normal  rate  of  exchange — that  is,  the  equivalent  in 
9340°— lb— 15 2 
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pold  of  the  Austriiin  crown — is  4.93  crowns  to  the  dollar, 
lowing  table  shows  the  course  of  exchange  during  lUil: 


The  fol- 


I'crlod. 

Crowna. 

Feriod. 

Crowns. 

Jan  1  to  Feb  5         

4.95 

4.9.1 

4.95 

4.91 

4.95 

4. 96  J 

4.93 

5.00 

5.10 

5.05 

5.15 

5.17i 

5.20 

5.221 

5.2.i' to5.27i 

5.3o    to  5.39 

5.42 

Nov.  1  to  Nov.  3 

6. 42  to  5. 40 

Feb  5  to  Feb.  IS 

Nov.  4 

S.-W 

Feb   17  to  .Npr  '.tl       

Nov. 6 

5  55 

Apr  'J7  to  Miiv  W 

Nov.  7 

5.60 

Mav  .11  to  Jiilv  1.5 

Nov.9toNov.  15 

Nov.  16  to  Nov.  23 

5.55 

5.05 

July  27  to  Jiiiv  .'ii) 

Nov.  27 

6.70 

Julv  ^l  to  Aug.  26 

Nov. 28 

5.  SO 

Dec.  2  to  ncc-.  3 

Doc.  4  to  Deo.  5 

5.70 

Sept   15  to  Sept.  17 

6.72} 

5.iO 

Sept   IS  to  Sept.  30 

Dec.  9  to  Dec.  10 

Oct.  1  to  Oct.  2 

De.''.  1 1  to  Dec.  13 

S.40 

Oct.  5  to  Oct.  C 

Dec.  11 

I>ec.  15  to  15cc.  22 

5.60 

Oct.  7  to  Oct.  16 

5  6.0 

Oct.  17  to  Oct.  27 

Dec.  23  to  Dec.  29 

5.70 

Oct.  28  to  Oct.  30 

Doc.  30  to  Dec.  31 

5.6Si 

Oct.  31 

As  there  was  no  official  rate  of  exchange  after  the  closing  of  the 
Bourse,  the  figures  given  after  that  date  represent  actual  transactions 
of  the  banks  and  the  prices  paid  for  drafts  or  checks  on  the  l"'^nited 
States.  It  will  be  obsened  that  up  to  the  end  of  June  the  fluctu- 
ations were  normal,  varying  with  the  changing  financial  rec^uire- 
ments  of  the  countries  doing  business  with  Austria-Hungary.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  crisis  caused  by  the  assassination  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Austria-PIungary  the  abnormal  features  of  the  situation 
affected  this  rate  of  exchange.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
does  not  admit  any  currency  depreciatirn;  the  payment  of  a  pre- 
mium for  gold  coin  is  spcciiicuily  prohiliited  imder  penalties:  gold 
is  not  in  circulation,  being  i-etained  in  the  Au.stro-Hungarian  Bank; 
and  certificates  of  depreciation  are  ])rohibited.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  notes  or  paper  money  issued 
by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank.  No  data  as  to  the  amount  of  this 
issue  or  as  to  the  percentage  of  increa.se  over  the  amount  of  pa])er 
money  or  notes  in  circulation  prior  to  the  war  are  to  be  had.  This 
increa.se  in  currency  is,  however,  large,  as  is  readily  seen  from  the 
fact  that  before  the  war  there  were  no  2-kronen  (crown)  paper 
notes  in  circulation,  and  of  these  a  very  considerable  amount  has 
been  i.ssued,  so  that  silver  coin  itself  is  less  in  current  use.  At  the 
same  thne.  the  quantity  of  20  and  10  "  heller  "  pieces,  being,  respec- 
tively, one-fifth  and  one-tenth  of  a  crown  in  value,  has  also  been 
eidarged. 

While  food  prices  advanced  considerably  in  1914,  rates,  wages, 
and  the  prices  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  merchandise,  except  those 
imported  from  abroad,  the  supplies  of  wliich  could  not  he  readily 
replenished,  remained  the  same. 
Difficulties  of  Finniicial  Intercourse. 

The  dillicultics  of  financial  intercourse  and  the  insurance  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  checks  and  drafts  unques- 
tionably affected  the  course  of  exchange  to  some  degree,  but  that 
degree  is  incalculable.  However,  up  to  the  end  of  December  the  un- 
favoiable  trade  balance  had  unquestionably  a  far  greater  infiuenco 
on  the  unfavorable  rale. 

In  considering  the  (juestion  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  ]iarticularly 
that  of  the  value  of  Austrian  money  as  compared  with  the  gold 
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standard,  it  should  be  remembered  that  gold  has  been  no  more 
popular  as  a  circulating  medium  in  Austria  than  in  the  United 
States  and  that  in  foreign  transactions  before  the  war  Austrian 
currency  was  of  the  highest  repute,  both  because  of  the  belief  in  its 
actual  value  as  compared  Avith  gold  and  because  of  the  policy  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war  of  discouraging  in  the  most  practical  way  speculation  in 
gold  that  would  necessarily  lead  to  more  or  less  noticeable  fluctu- 
ations in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

The  Austrian  War  Loan  of  1914 — Banks  and  the  Moratorium. 

As  was  the  case  with  all  other  countries  engaged  in  the  war, 
Austria-Hungary,  in  order  to  meet  military  expectations,  was  com- 
pelled to  borrow  money.  The  first  loan  v/as  in  the  form  of  treasury 
bonds,  which  were  arranged  with  the  banks  without  publicity.  No 
information  was  furnished  as  to  the  amounts  of  these  bonds,  as  to 
the  price  received  for  them,  or  as  to  the  rate  of  interest ;  nor  is  even 
the  estimate  of  the  expenditure  for  war  purposes  available.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  all  war  obligations  are  being  met  promptly. 
The  second  war  loan,  popularly  known  as  the  first  war  loan,  was 
issued  through  the  banks.  It  was  officially  stated  that  the  subscrip- 
tion for  this  in  Austria-Hungary  amounted  to  3,000,000,000  crowns 
($609,000,000). 

After  the  panicky  feeling  following  the  declaration  of  war  the 
ability  of  the  banks  of  Austria  to  adjust  themselves  to  difficult  con- 
ditions must  be  recognized.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  the  public, 
for  depositors,  creditors,  and  debtors  were  admirably  cool,  though 
during  the  first  days  there  was  a  tendency  toward  hoarding.  The 
declaration  of  a  moratorium  tended  to  improve  conditions,  though 
as  a  rule  its  provisions  were  sparingly  used.  [Eeports  on  the  mora- 
torium and  its  provisions  were  published  in  Commerce  Eeports  for 
Feb.  25,  Mar.  5,  and  May  19,  1915.]  Two  months  after  the  mora- 
torium was  put  into  force  pajanents  began  to  flow  in  and  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  In  Galicia,  which  soon  became  a  theater  of  war, 
the  moratorium  was  particularly  helpful.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  raised  its  rate  of  discount  to  8 
per  cent  and,  though  the  Government  had  relieved  it  from  the  obli- 
gation to  meet  its  notes  in  metal,  it  was  very  cautious  in  discounting 
drafts  and  advancing  money  on  securities.  Banks  and  savings  insti- 
tutions were  apprehensive  of  runs  and  this  apprehension  led  to  the 
moratorium ;  but  the  runs  did  not  occur  and  Austrian  finance  stood  the 
strain  admirably. 

Prices  of  Foodstuffs. 

The  increase  in  the  prices  for  food  during  1914  affords  an  inter- 
esting study  of  living  conditions  in  Austria  during  that  period. 
The  prices  under  consideration,  taken  from  official  reports,  were 
those  existing  in  Vienna,  which  are  likely  to  be  a  shade  higher  than 
those  in  other  parts  of  Austria  where  rents,  local  taxes,  and  cost  of 
delivery  are  not  so  great.  The  inevitable  effect  of  the  Avar  in  all 
countries  has  been  to  increase  food  prices,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  demands  for  food  for  army  purposes.  The  Austrian 
workman,  usually  satisfied  vrith  meat  two  or  three  times  a  week,  re- 
quires, Avhen  mobilized  and  undergoing  greater  ph3'sical  exertion 
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and  ."-train,  not  only  more  meat  but  more  food  products  of  all  kinds. 
An  increased  (■onsiimi)lion  follows  naturally  ^vitli  a  consequent  ad- 
vancement in  price,  particularly  as  the  military  authorities  are  not 
apt  to  barirain  as  carefully  as  the  wholesaler,  who  anticipates  a 
profit  on  his  sales,  while  speculation  in  food  products  is  naturally 
increased. 

The  ollicial  retail  prices  of  some  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  in 
January,  July,  September,  and  December  of  last  year  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  (a  kilo  is  equivalent  to  2.201G  pounds  and  a  liter 
to  1.05G7  quarts)  : 


January. 


July. 


September.      December 


Beef,  ordinary per  kilo. 

Ticet.  bolter  cuts do... 

Veil do... 

Mutton do... 

I'ork do. . . 

Horse  meat do . . . 

Chit  ken.s each. 

T>m\if do. . . 

OecJe do... 

]  ,ard per  k  ilo . 

Milk per  liter. 

Butter per  k ilo. 

Flour,  wheat do. . . 

Pot  atocs do. . . 

Onions do.. . 

I.cntiLs,  dried do. . . 

Teas,  dried do... 

R  ice do . . . 

Sugar,  lump do . . . 


$0. 321- 
.3CJ- 
.31'!- 
.205- 
.  3()1- 
.18  - 
.24  - 
.77  - 
1.21  - 
.34i- 


SO.  Mi 
.52.J 
.521 
.361 

!24 
.36 
1.21 
1.62 
.  AClh 
.06' 
.73 
.07J 
.02 
.05 
.13 
.09? 
.13 
.18i 


..52J 
.36i 


$0.32.J-50.44i 
.304-    -S-l 
.32J-      - 
.20J- 
.36J- 
.18- 
.30  - 
.71  - 
1.22  - 


$0  35i-»0. 
.39j-  . 
.32J-    . 


10. 


32»-$a521 
40j-    .52i 


.24 
.44 
1.10 
1.83 
.37§ 
.06 
.73 
.09 
.04} 
.08 
.13 
.09? 
.181 
.ISi 


.36i-  . 
.18-  . 
.  26  -  . 
.6,-1  -  1. 
1.13i-  1. 


.365- 
,24  - 
.36J- 
.15- 
.32J- 


.01 

.40i 

.73 

.28i 

.48^ 


77  -  1.09J 
.  54  -  2. 00 
.44i 
.06 
.85 
.1.5i 
.03i 
.00 
.32 
.181 


:ia 


These  are  the  oHicial  prices,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  pur- 
chaser paid  a  shade  more  to  his  retail  dealer.     The  prices  do  not  seem 
to  include  calculation  for  delivery,  wrapping,  and  varying  condi- 
tions in  the  different  parts  of  Vienna. 
Production  of  Grain  and  Beet  Sugar — Live-Stock  Industry. 

AVhile  Austria-Hungary  is  a  great  industrial  country,  more  than 
half  of  its  population  is  occupied  in  agricultural  and  allied  pur- 
suits. 

The  harvest,  particularly  in  the  wheat  area  of  Hungary,  was 
injured  by  unfavorable  weather  during  the  ripening  months,  and 
consequently  the  5''ield  for  1914  was  smaller  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This,  together  with  the  abnormal  demand  for  grain 
for  the  feeding  of  the  armies,  caused  an  advance  in  prices  not 
efjualed  in  years,  so  that  the  total  market  value  of  the  harvest  was 
about  $203,000,000  more  than  in  1913.  Fortunately  the  war  began 
after  the  grain  crops  had  been  harvested.  Though  the  higher  prices 
for  agricultural  products  were  a  burden  on  many  classes  of  the  ])opu- 
lation  and  made  the  obtaining  of  subsistence  most  dillicult  in  many 
families,  it  encouraged  the  farmers  to  enlarge  the  area  of  cultivation 
by  perhaps  3  per  cent.  Much  uncultivated  land  was  plowed  and 
j)reparations  were  made  to  increase  the  yield  of  the  grain  crops  of 
1915. 

The  yield  of  sugar  beets  was  reasonably  good,  but  the  sugar  trade 
was  embarra.s.'-ed  by  the  cutting  off  of  foreign  markets,  to  which 
two-thirds  of  the  sugar  made  in  the  Empire  is  normally  exported. 
Conse<|uently  the  area  of  sugar  beets  for  1915  was  reduced  and  in  its 
place  wheat  and  rye  were  sown.  All  the  sugar  consumed  in  Austria 
IS  of  home  make,  the  normal  production  being  nearly  3,000,000  short 
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tons.  The  principal  markets  for  Austrian  refined  sugar  before  the 
war  were  the  Levant,  Great  Britain,  and  British  India.  The  effect 
of  the  war  upon  sugar  was  to  practically  prevent  its  exportation,  so 
that  the  year  1914  was  most  unfavorable  to  the  factories. 

The  live-stock  industry  enjoyed  a  very  materially  enlarged  market 
by  reason  of  the  exceptional  requirements  for  the  soldiers.  This, 
with  the  immense  drain  on  the  supplies  of  foodstuffs  for  army  pur- 
poses, made  necessary  the  killing  of  many  young  animals  and  largely 
decreased  the  cattle  of  the  conntry.  The  war  also  made  heavy  in- 
roads into  the  supply  of  horses  of  both  Austria  and  Hungary,  but 
their  number  has  always  been  so  large  that  this  was  not  such  a  heavy 
drain  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  other  countries  more  poorly 
supplied. 
Petroleum,  Coal,  and  Iron. 

Austria  has  been  fortunate  in  the  development  of  its  petroleiun 
industry,  which  began  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  has 
more  than  kept  pace  witli  the  demands  for  gasoline,  lubricating  oil, 
and  kerosene.  The  following  table  gives  the  output,  in  short  tons,  of 
crude  petroleum  for  the  11  years  preceding  1914 : 


Year. 

Short  tons. 

Year. 

Short  tons. 

1  <>03 

786,  .303 
911,730 
883,820 
838, 212 
1,295,276 
1,933,  !5S 

1909 

2,189,190 

1901 

19i0 

l,9tl,436 

1905          

1911     

1,803,912 

1006  

1912  

1,308,437 
1,171,965 

1907 

1913 

1908 

The  total  production  of  refined  oil  in  1913  was  349,582  short  tons. 

In  1848,  wlien  Franz  Josef  became  Kaiser,  the  production  of  coal 
in  Austria  was  a  little  less  than  1,162,300  short  tons,  and  this  quantity 
by  1913  had  increased  to  nearly  35,824,750  tons.  The  most  impor- 
tant gTade  mined  is  the  brown  coal,  about  one-third  of  the  produc- 
tion of  which  is  exported.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  very  good  grade 
of  hard  coal,  of  which  the  most  advantageous  use  is  made. 

The  output  of  iron  ore  is  almost  2,755,750  short  tons,  an  increase 
of  almost  500  per  cent  in  60  years.  Of  this,  two-thirds  comes  from 
the  old  mines  in  the  Styrian  ISIountains,  which,  in  the  times  of  the 
Romans,  were  much  prized.  The  remaining  third  is  found  in  Bo- 
hemia and  taken  from  the  Nucicer  deposits.  The  industries  of  the 
Empire,  however,  require  about  one-third  more  iron  than  the  country 
produces,  which,  of  course,  must  be  imported. 
Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel — Woolen  Goods. 

The  iron  industry,  as  in  all  countries  possessing  supplies  of  iron 
and  coal,  was  one  of  the  first  to  develop  in  Austria,  utilising  in  this 
development  the  charcoal  burned  in  the  abundant  forests  of  the 
country.  The  first  coke  furnace  was  built  at  Witkovits  in  1831,  while 
iron  furnaces  became  general  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process  a  little  over  50  years 
ago  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  industry,  because  the  Styrian  ore,  Ioav 
in  its  phosphorus,  Avas  available.  With  the  adoption  of  the  open- 
hearth  process,  which  made  the  use  of  ores  with  a  greater  percentage 
of  phosphorus  possible,  the  industry  developed  further,  but  it  has 
not  assumed  a  leading  part  in  the  iron  and  ore  production  of  the 
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world,  as  prncticully  all  of  its  iron  and  steel  ])roducts  are  used  in 
Austria  itself.  Ani()ii<j  the  chief  ])r()du(ts  of  the  industry  are  enam- 
eled ironware,  \'ieMnes('  iauijjs,  and  other  articles  of  this  kind  that 
have  heconie  proniineiit  in  the  Kinpire's  cxjiorts. 

In  the  days  of  the  hand  iudustiies  and  hefoic  the  development  of 
machine-made  tools  Austi-ian  tools  were  well  iiuown;  but  this  indus- 
try suffered  fiom  the  cheaper  raw  materials  of  other  countries  and 
their  better  orixani/ation  ami  more  scientific  utilization  of  all  ma- 
chine tools  and  processes.  The  scythe  trade  held  its  own,  for,  though 
the  markets  in  the  West  were  lost,  they  were  i-eplaceil  by  those  in  the 
East,  particularly  in  Kussia.  Despite  forei<ijn  competition,  some- 
thm<j:  like  two-thirds  of  the  entire  scythe  output  is  e.\[)orted,  and  yet 
the  averaije  value  of  these  exports  ai)pears  to  be  not  more  than 
$700,000.  ' 

The  woolen  industry  is  hi«jjhly  de\eloped  and  has  been  successful 
in  the  production  of  women's  dress  tj^oods  for  export.  In  men's  cloth 
English  competition  has  been  as  difficult  for  the  Austrian  manufac- 
turers as  it  has  been  for  the  makers  of  all  the  world.  Yet  Austria 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  making  progress  in  the  quality  of  its 
woolen  cloth  of  all  kinds,  while  the  more  favorable  American  tariff 
largely  increased  the  sale  of  the  woolen  ])ro(lucts  of  Brunn  to  the 
United  States.  The  demand  for  military  clothing  ])roved  not  only  a 
staff  for  the  support  of  this  industry,  with  its  foreign  nuirkets  tem- 
porarily closed,  but  the  industry  itself  was  an  asset  to  the  Austrian 
Government.  Austrian  woolen  goods  before  the  interruption  of 
business  had  found  a  growing  market  in  the  Orient.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  growth  of  German  competition,  Austrian  cloth,  especially  the 
middle  and  lower  grades,  held  its  own  in  the  domestic  market. 

The  clothing  industry  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  manufacture 
of  woolens.  Of  late  years  the  making  of  clothing  has  enjoyed  a 
favorable  and  large  develo]")ment.  particularly  in  that  for  men,  both 
in  Moravia  and  in  Vienna,  ANhile  the  exj^ort  demand  has  been  reason- 
ably good,  especially  in  the  east.  The  nuinufacture  of  women's 
ready-made  clothing,  though  not  highly  develojied,  seemed  to  promise 
•well  early  in  1914,  but  was  necessarily  checked  during  the  last  months. 

The  woolen  industry  has  depended  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
imported  yarns,  the  supply  of  which  Avas  cut  off  by  the  war.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  note  when  information  is  available  what 
effect  upon  the  i)rovision  of  Avoolen  yarns  from  local  sources  the  war 
has  had.  Whether  this  domestic  production  of  yarns  will  prove  a 
permanent  increase  nuist  depend  on  the  abilty  of  the  Austrian  mills 
to  spin  a  yarn  as  suitable  for  the  requirements  as  that  which  can  be 
obtained  from  other  sources. 
Cotton  and  linen  Goods. 

Cotton  weaviug,  one  of  the  earliest  industries  to  acquire  a  posi- 
tion of  importance,  has  developed  steadily  and  the  output  of  the 
Austrian  mills  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  there  being  something 
like  four  and  a  half  to  five  million  spindles  in  the  monarchy.  The 
.•^pinning  branch  of  the  industry  is  perhaj^s  the  most  imjjortant,  its 
export  of  cotton  yarns  being  large,  but  tlie  weaving  braiu-h  is  also 
important,  'i'he  nuuket  for  this  cotton  cloth  is  aliuost  wholly 
domestic.  As  a  side  issue,  the  ])rinting  of  cotton  cloth  has  shown 
a  regular  and  satisfactory  develojmient,  some  of  the  printing  being 
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highly  artistic.  The  cheaper  printed  goods,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
form  the  principal  output.  Cotton  underwear  is  an  allied  trade  of 
about  half  a  century  old  that  supplies  the  domestic  market,  despite 
strong-  German  competition,  and  has  an  export  to  North  and  South 
America  valued  at  about  $2,000,000  a  year. 

As  far  back  us  the  eighteenth  century  Silesia  was  famous  for  the 
quality  of  its  linen.  This  trade  suffered,  as  in  other  countries,  from 
a  growing  competition  with  cotton,  but  an  increased  export  demand 
someviiiat  counteracted  this  difficulty;  later,  how^ever,  customs  duties 
in  countries  where  the  market  w^as  large  were  a  considerable  em- 
barrassment. The  effect  has  Ijeen  to  cause  greater  attention  to  be 
paid  to  quality,  so  that  because  of  this  high  quality  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  overcome,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  tariff  barriers.  Much 
of  the  finest  linen  is  beautifullj''  embroidered,  and  this  exquisite  work 
is  deservedly  popular. 

Silk  Making  and  Handmade  Lace. 

Another  textile  industry,  that,  while  not  the  most  important,  is 
worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  silk  making,  whicli  includes  not  only 
the  spinning  of  silk  and  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  but  weav- 
ing as  well.  Silk  goods  made  at  Schottenfeld,  near  Vienna,  early 
had  a  reputation,  but  the  industry  gradually  departed  to  the  Prov- 
inces because  of  cheaper  labor  and  rents.  The  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial silk  has  changed  the  industry  in  Austria,  as  it  has  in  all  parts  of 
the  Avorld. 

Braid  and  em1)roidery  for  dresses  are  now  almost  exclusively 
manufactured  from  the  artificial  product,  while  artificial  silk  yarn, 
mixed  with  cotton  or  wool  to  give  it  strength,  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant raw  material  for  the  Aveavers.  The  artificial  silk  used 
by  the  silk  industry  is  almost  exclusively  of  domestic  origin,  the 
great  forests  of  Austria  furnishing  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood  pulp 
for  this  trade.  Y/hen  shipping  facilities  are  normal  the  United 
States  takes  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  artificial  silk,  a  shipment 
that  should  increase  with  the  new  uses  that  are  being  found  in  the 
United  States  for  this  semiraw  material,  and  this,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  industry  itself  has  shown  some  development  in  the  United 
States.  While  shipments  of  silk  goods  to  the  United  States  are  not 
important,  the  purchases  of  this  product  are  by  no  means  negligible. 
The  Austrian  looms  produce  a  very  high  quality  of  silk  goods.  This, 
as  far  as  the  American  market  is  concerned,  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  silk  cloth  for  necktie  use.  Silk  goods  for  umbrella  and  sim- 
shade  covers  are  also  excellently  made,  some  of  those  for  umbrellas 
that  are  meant  to  roll  tightly  are  of  a  beautiful  quality  and  will  shed 
water  from  a  heavy  storm,  even  tliough  almost  transparent.  Silk 
goods  from  France  formerly  had  a  most  valuable  market  in  Austria. 

Another  trade  allied  with  the  textile  industries  is  that  of  lace 
making,  Avhich  is  mainly  carried  on  in  the  Provinces  that  are  usually 
regarded  as  the  Austrian  Empire  proper.  It  is  almost  exclusively  a 
home  industry,  for  handmade  lace  of  high  quality  can  not  well  be 
carried  on  under  factory  conditions,  because  the  latter  tend  too  miich 
to  a  similarity  of  output,  and  destroy  that  individuality  and  creative 
designing  wliich  is  so  important  in  differentiating  handmade  lace 
from  the  machine-made  article. 
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Wood  Products — Paper  trade — Substitute  for  Jute. 

The  forests  of  the  kinjrdom  have  been  of  fjreat  value  to  the  trade 
of  Austria  in  that  they  enabled  >voo(l  to  be  shii)i)e(l  to  countries 
Avhose  sM|)i)lies  of  this  important  jiroduct  ^vere  insullicient.  More 
than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  value  of  normal  Austrian  exports  repre- 
sents wood  produets,  whieh  amount  to  somethin*;;  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  (juantity  of  exports.  Woodenwares  are  made  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Austria  and  form  one  of  the  larpe  items  of 
export,  the  chief  article  undei-  this  liead  l)einfj  bent-Avood  furniture, 
of  which  the  total  exjiort  usually  runs  to  about  $S1>2,()()().  This  furni- 
ture is  very  ])opular  in  th(^  United  States.  Otiier  ])roducts,  such  as 
umbrella  sticks  and  handles,  and  canes,  as  well  as  carved  wood,  arc 
amonjr  the  iini)ortant  wood  manufactures  that  are  shii)ped  from  the 
Emjiiie. 

"With  the  increased  demand  for  paper  and  the  discovery  that  wood 
pulp  could  be  advantaj]jeously  useil  and  obtained  at  a  low  price  a 
fresh  impetus  was  given  to  the  paper-makin":  industry  of  Austria, 
because  it  was  so  favored  by  the  densely  wooded  forests  of  its  moun- 
tain ridges.  The  use  of  Avood  pulp,  combined  with  the  world-wide 
tendency  toward  amalgamations,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
great  paper  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forests  in  Lower  Austria,  in 
the  Alps  regions,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  As  a  result  of 
this  union  of  enterprise  Austria  has  an  international  market  for  its 
paper,  and  this,  in  combination  with  paper  })roducts,  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  of  Austrian  exports,  the  normal  value  of  which 
exceeds  $12,000,000  annually;  American  purchases,  however,  are  not 
important.  The  enormous  consumption  of  wood  for  pulj)  has  re- 
sulted in  a  rise  in  the  price  that  has  acted  unfavorably,  and  for  this 
and  other  reasons  this  trade  has  suffered  somewhat  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  The  largest  export  of  the  paper  industry  to  the 
United  States  is  in  the  form  of  cigarette  pajicr,  which  shows  signs  of 
great  growth. 

The  jute  industry  is  of  some  importance,  but  is  necessarily  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  its  raw  material  must  all  be  imported.  It 
was  rather  fortunate  that  the  year  11)13  had  found  a  comj^aratively 
small  demand  for  the  jute  product,  because  it  ended  with  a  supply 
on  hand  that  was  greater  than  usual.  This  industry  exports  to  vari- 
ous countries  a  considerable  amount  of  its  products.  Since  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  supply  of  raw  jute  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use 
a  substitute,  a  wood-]5ulp  product  of  (Terman  invention.  This  can 
not  as  yet  be  produced  in  sufficiently  large  quantities,  but  it  ma.y, 
when  fully  developed,  prove  to  be  a  cheap  substitute  for  jute.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  scarcity  of  vai'ious  kinds  of  raw  materials 
in  Central  Europe  may  result  in  finding  substitutes  for  the  raw  ma- 
terials that  come  from  abi-oad,  which  will  allect  many  indu.stries  and 
give  them  an  economically  beneficial  indei)endence.  While  informa- 
tion as  to  substitutes  that  have  been  found  is  not  available,  there  are 
indications  that  in  one  or  two  lines  considerable  success  has  been 
achieved. 

Glassware  and  Porcelain. 

The  reputation  of  Bohemian  glass  is  world-wide,  especially  for  the 
more  artistic  kinds.  The  develoj^ment  in  the  United  States  of  the 
cut-glass  indu.stry,  which  produces  an  article  that  is  cheai^er  than 
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any  other  glass  of  the  same  quality,  has  necessarily  somewhat  re- 
duced the  demand  for  the  product  of  Bohemia.  Nevertheless  the 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  of  wealth  as 
well,  makes  the  market  for  the  best  kinds  of  Bohemian  glassware  a 
very  profitable  one.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  artistic  glassware  that 
the  Austrian  glassmakers  find  their  greatest  demand,  but  rather  in 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  glass  bottles  and  products  of  the  same  grade. 
The  invention  of  a  bottle-blowing  machine,  that  automatically  blows 
1,000  bottles  per  hour,  has  not  only  greatly  increased  the  possible 
output,  but  reduced  the  cost  of  production  as  well.  While  Boliemia 
is  the  center  of  the  glass-making  industry,  it  is  also  found  in  other 
parts  of  Austria,  its  total  normal  output  being  worth  about  $20,000,- 
000,  of  which  two-thirds  is  ordinarily  exported.  As  the  war  has 
destroyed  the  export  trade  to  so  great  an  extent  and  forced  pur- 
chasers to  get  their  supplies  from  other  sources,  it  seems  probable 
that  wdien  peace  comes  the  Austrian  makers  w^ill  find  some  difficulty 
in  recapturing  lost  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  Bohemian  glass  there  is  also  made  in  Austria  a 
very  high  grade  of  crystal  ware,  whose  artistic  character  makes  it 
popular.  This  industry  is  found  at  Gablonz  and  in  the  twin 
cities  of  Haida-Steinschoenau.  The  Gablonz  industry  in  times  of 
peace  employs  as  many  as  25,000  home  workers.  The  standard  of 
workmanship  is  high  and  the  articles  made  include  glass  buttons, 
glass  beads,  rhinestones,  and  imitation  jewelry.  These  latter  keep 
over  a  thousand  shops  busy.  Electric  bulbs,  electric  lamps,  and  lamp 
shades  are  a  side  trade  of  the  glass  industry  that  shows  marked 
growth. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain — and  in  that  designation  is  in- 
cluded china  and  earthenware  and  all  kinds  of  pottery  products — is 
particularly  typical  of  Bohemia,  but  the  industry  is  also  well 
grounded  in  other  parts  of  Austria  and  forms  one  of  the  staple 
trades.  Porcelain  has  been  an  Austrian  industry  for  almost  200 
years.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  products  of  the  Vienna  porce- 
lain factory  with  its  distinguishing  mark  of  the  beehive  were  very 
popular,  and  are  now  highly  prized  by  collectors.  It  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  manufacture  of  china 
and  porcelain  became  an  important  private  enterprise  that  naturally 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carlsbad  because  of  the  raw  material 
there  obtainable.  The  Bohemian  product  is  a  reasonably  large  one, 
wdth  an  average  value  of  perhaps  $0,000,000,  of  which  two-thirds,  at 
least,  is  exported, 
leather  Goods — Ivory  and  Mother-of-Pearl  Buttons. 

Leather  and  leather  products  form  an  industry  of  no  little  moment 
to  the  Empire.  Having  a  reasonably  plentiful  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials, the  tanning  industry  was  early  established;  it  enjoyed  a 
notable  growth  in  the  decade  beginning  with  1860,  since  when  the 
products  of  the  tanneries  have  steadily  increased.  Nevertheless  far 
more  leather  is  imported  than  exported,  but  this  is  for  the  leather- 
products  industry.  In  recent  years  the  x^opularity  of  pigskin  for 
leather  goods  has  been  of  advantage  to  the  Austrian  tanners  because 
their  pigskins  have. been  found  very  suitable,  although  these  do  not 
quite  rank  with  those  of  Scotland,  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
the  best,  the  average  quality  is  high.     In  late  years  pigskins  have 
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;t(lvanc(Ml  in  price,  lu'caiiso  the  .supply  has  not  boon  e(iual  to  the 
(Icniand. 

In  years  jiast  \'ienna  was  an  exporter  of  hir<j:e  (piantities  of  fancy 
leatlier  jroods,  l»a^'s,  trunks,  and  other  travelin<r  artick's  of  leather, 
but  (iernian  competition  cai)tured  most  of  the  foreign  market  with 
cheap  articles.  The  Viennese  makers,  however,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  manufacture  of  hipjlier  jrrade  goods,  which  in  the  finest  (juali- 
ties  are  practically  unsurpas.sed.  In  these  lines,  just  before  the  war, 
however,  competition  was  becoming  keener. 

The  manufactuie  of  glo\es  has  become  a  large  trade,  with  a  grow- 
ing export  demand,  the  normal  exports  exceeding  $5.()()().000.  Prague 
is  the  chief  .seat  of  the  iiuhistry.  but  high-class  gloves  are  made  in 
\'ienna,  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire  liave  developed  the  industry 
on  profitable  lines.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable size  and  has  an  important  export  market,  has  proved  of 
great  value  to  the  Austrian  Government  in  supplying  military  foot- 
gear. 

Ivory  buttons  and  those  made  from  the  South  American  ivory 
nut  and  from  mother-of-pearl  are  Austrian  specialties.  The  ivory- 
button  industry  is  in  northern  Bohemia  and  the  mother-of-pearl 
button  trade  chiefly  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna.  The  introduction  of 
button-making  machines  has  strengthened  the  position  of  the  trade 
liy  enabling  it  to  increase  its  output  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  those  of  American  make  have  found  a  good  market. 
The  supply  of  raw  material  had  been  increased  by  the  use  of  Missis- 
sippi River  shells,  but  this  supply  has  fallen  oft'  somewhat  of  late. 
The  manufacture  of  pearl  and  ivory  nut  buttons  in  the  ITnited  States 
in  recent  years  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  Austrian  market, 
while  the  cultivation  of  the  export  trade  by  American  makers  cut 
more  into  the  Austrian  foreign  markets. 

CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

Chambers  of  commerce  in  Austria-Hungary  are  not  voluntary 
associations  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  of  others  inter- 
ested in  promoting  the  trade  and  advancing  the  interests  of  a  city^ 
as  they  are  in  the  Tnited  States.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  really 
oflicial  bodies,  founded  and  regulated  by  law,  having  certain  exten- 
sive rights  and  j^owers.  Instead  of  being  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  taxes  are  imposed  for  their  su})port.  In  Austria 
itself  there  are  29  chambers,  which  represent  all  the  economic,  manu- 
facturing, commercial,  and  minino;  interests  of  the  Empire.  The 
first  chamber  of  commerce,  that  oi  Vienna,  was  established  in  1849 
under  the  provision  of  an  act  of  1848.  A  year  later  other  chambers 
were  established  by  law  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary.  The  act  of 
1808,  which  continues  to  govern  these  institutions,  materially 
strengthened  the  i)osition  of  the  chambers.  Another  diirerencc  from 
the  American  i)lan  is  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  manufacturer  or 
merchant,  by  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  other  members,  to 
become  a  memljer  of  a  chamber.  Kather  is  the  number  of  members 
limited  and  dei)endent  on  the  size  and  i)opulation  of  the  di.strict. 
'J'hus  the  larger  chambers  have  a  member-shij)  of  but  48  each.  Elec- 
tion to  membership  is  a  distinction,  the  electors  being  the  employers 
of  labor  engaged  in  any  branch  of  trade,  industry,  or  mining  in  the 
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district.  These  are  divided  into  different  electoral  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  taxes  they  pay.    Special  rules  govern  elections. 

The  chief  and  original  purpose  of  these  chambers  is  to  provide 
complete  and  cooperative  representation  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
commerce  and  industry.  Close  connection  of  the  chambers  with  the 
Government  of  Austria  is  shown  by  the  valuable  right  which,  though 
modified,  still. exists  of  sending  representatives  to  legislative  assem- 
blies. Originally  they  sent  members  to  the  Reichsrath,  or  Imperial 
Diet,  but  this  right  was  lost  with  the  introduction  of  universal 
suffrage  in  1907.  They  choose  their  own  representatives  for  the 
Landtag.,  or  Provincial  Parliament,  where  they  can  influence  legis- 
lation. The  power  of  the  chambers  was  materially  reduced  by  the 
loss  of  the  right  to  have  representatives  in  the  Imperial  Diet,  but 
this  has  been  somewhat  offset  by  the  custom  of  summoning  the  presi- 
dents or  prominent  members  of  the  more  important  chambers  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  an  imperial  decree. 

There  are  also  other  industrial  and  commercial  bodies,  to  which 
the  chambers  are  authorized  to  elect  members.  These  include  the 
committees  of  manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  the  permanent  council 
that  determines  the  value  of  articles  passing  through  the  customs- 
house,  the  State  railway  council,  the  committees  for  labor  questions 
and  the  promotion  of  trade  and  crafts,  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Bank,  the  industrial  continuation  school  com- 
mittees, the  advisory  customs  council,  the  advisory  council  for  dif- 
ferent excise  duties,  and  the  taxation  committees  of  liigher  instance. 

Influence  on  Commercial  Interests. 

A  study  of  the  work  of  these  various  committees  will  show  how 
effective  the  influence  of  the  chambers  can  be  in  matters  that  affect 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests.  Representation  on  the 
committee  that  appraises  imported  articles  offers  great  possibilities 
which,  at  once,  suggest  themselves.  In  connection  with  the  state 
railway  the  question  of  rates  might  be  affected,  while  representation 
on  the  committee  that  deals  with  labor  questions  must  be  most  benefi- 
cial to  the  manufacturers.  The  Austro-PIungarian  Bank  has  the 
power  to  issue  notes  that  circulate  as  legal  tender,  so  that  representa- 
tion on  its  board  of  directors  is  most  helpful  to  commercial  inter- 
ests. ,  The  councils  that  deal  with  customs,  excise  duties,  and  taxa- 
tion necessarily  directly  affect  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer 
and  of  the  man  of  commerce.  This  frank  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  the  industrial  and  commercial  sections  of  the  commimity  may 
be  favorably  or  unfavorably  affected  by  laws,  by  customs  or  excise 
taxes,  by  railway  rates,  by  labor  problems,  and  by  questions  of 
finance  is  so  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  idea  in  the  United 
States  that  any  interference  by  manufacturers,  or  commercial  inter- 
ests with  official  action,  or  with  legislation  that  might  affect  them, 
is  of  necessity  selfish  and  apt  to  be  harmful  to  public  welfare  or 
prejudice,  is  of  immediate  interest. 

The  chambers  have,  further,  the  important  right  of  nominating 
candidates  for  appointment  as  expert  lay  judges  in  the  commercial 
court  or  as  appraisers  to  be  named  by  the  courts.  It  should  be  said 
here  that  the  expert  lay  judges,  forming  part  of  the  commercial 
judiciary  of  Austria-Hungary  are  generally  agreed  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  in  the  adjudication  of  commercial  claims 
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and  in  brinirinc:  to  the  consideration  of  such  cases  a  practical  knowl- 
0(1«j:o  of  tlu'  i)i()l»K'iiis  which.  ((Miihineil  with  the  h'^ial  Unowledjre  of 
the  other  jii(l<res  who  t!V  tiie  cases,  makes  a  combination  most 
practical  and  etlective. 

Cooperation  in  Formulating  Legislation. 

A  fuither  rii^ht  which  l)eh)n«;s  to  the  chambers  under  the  law 
creating  them  is  th:it  parliamentary  measures  that  may  atl'ect  either 
commercial  or  industrial  interests  must  be  submitted  to  them  for 
their  expert  opinion  before  bein<;  brought  before  the  legislative 
bodies.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Government  originates  such 
measures  and  not  individual  members,  as  is  so  generally  the  case 
in  American  legislation.  The  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry 
may  also  initiate  legislative  proposals,  either  to  the  (iovernment  or 
to  the  Parliament  and,  by  i)etition.  ma}'  apjiroach  I'arliament  with 
these  pr(ipositions,  even  dui-ing  its  deliljerations. 

It  is  also  customary,  though  it  docs  not  appear  that  this  is  a  right, 
for  imj^ortaiit  Government  i-egulations  and  orders  that  influence 
economic  conditions  to  be  submitted  to  the  chambers  for  their  expert 
opinion  before  being  promulgated.  Of  this  custom,  the  chambers 
make  much  use  and  have  had  much  influence  in  legislation  as  to 
customs,  taxation,  and  workmen's  insurance.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  chambers  have  great  power,  they  have  not  that  undisputed  au- 
thority which  it  seems  they  weiv  originally  intended  to  have.  The 
loss  of  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Imperial  Diet  has  ap- 
parently been  most  responsible  for  this  lessening  of  their  authority, 
while  the  im[)rovement  of  communication  by  railways,  telegraph, 
and  telephone,  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Central  (iovernment  to 
secure  immediate  information  as  to  conditions  in  the  Provinces,  so 
they  are  not  compelled  to  rely  so  much  upon  the  chambers. 
Principal    Lines    of    Work. 

Chambers  of  commerce  in  Austria  have  other  activities  which  tend 
to  broaden  and  make  them  more  useful  to  the  interests  which  they 
serve.  They  were  assigned  by  the  act  creating  them  the  collection  of 
industrial  statistics  of  crafts  and  trade  and  required  to  make  an 
annual  report  on  economic  conditions  in  their  districts  and  to  pre- 
pare extensive  statistics.  The  annual  report  of  the  Vienna  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  really  a  guide  for  those  seeking  information  as  to 
economic  conditions  in  Austria.  Legislation  of  recent  years  has 
added  to  the  duties  of  the  chambers,  while  a  natural  growth  of 
activity  has  had  the  same  effect,  the  Government  conflning  itself 
largely  to  the  collection  of  taxes,  controlling  the  presentation  of 
recruits,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws.  Austria  does  not 
inidertake  many  duties  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  people 
that  other  centralized  governments  would  administer.  Thus,  for 
instance,  some  of  these  duties  are  ])erf(u-med  by  chambers  of  com- 
merce, such  as  the  question  whether  a  factory  makes  an  article 
offered  by  it  in  a  public  tender,  whether  raw  nuiterial  or  semiraw 
material  which  it  is  sought  to  have  admitted  temporarily  is  made 
in  Airstria.  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  protect  a  certain  branch  of 
industry  through  customs  duties,  or  state  control,  are  questions 
which,  it  is  held,  can  be  best  settled  by  the  chamber  by  its  trained 
staff  and  many  specialists. 
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The  chambers  have  also  undertaken  administrative  duties  that 
have  added  to  their  official  status.  Thev  have  charge  of  the  registra- 
tion of  trade-marks  and  samples;  prepare  statistical  information  of 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  of  registered  firms,  of  joint-stock 
and  other  companies;  make  reports  on  the  mechanical  or  manual 
character  of  industries,  the  extent  of  industrial  rights,  the  licensing 
of  trades,  or  the  cooperative  organization  of  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
etc.,  as  well  as  on  questions  regarding  workmen  and  employees,  such 
as  hours  of  labor,  Sunday  rest,  time  for  closing  shops,  and  work- 
men's insurance;  confer  marks  of  distinction  on  tradesmen  and 
firms;  ascertain  the  capacity  of  bidders  of  tenders  for  State  pur- 
poses; instruct  as  to  commercial  usages  and  intervene  in  all  com- 
mercial affairs;  keep  in  touch  with  railway  and  water  freight  tariffs; 
and  exercise  their  influence  with  the  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
systems. 

Soeiologitjal  WorTc, 

The  chambers  also  assist  in  the  development  of  industrial  and 
commercial  schools.  They  seek  to  raise  the  level,  technically,  of  the 
petty  trades  by  continuation  schools,  by  demonstrating  the  utility  of 
machines  and  in  other  ways  try  to  aid  industry.  The  Vienna  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has,  for  example,  established  the  Emperor  Franz 
Josef  Foundation  for  the  improvement  of  the  manufacture  of  small 
articles  of  iron  in  lower  Austria,  and  has  a  pattern  workshop  at 
Waidhofen  on  the  Ybbs,  as  well  as  an  auxiliary  workshop  for  the 
iron  industry*. 

The  Vienna  chamber  and  others  maintain  export  offices  of  their 
own,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  the  sale  of  Austrian  prod- 
ucts abroad.  They  procure  information  in  regard  to  foreign  firms 
and  assist  domestic  finns  in  securing  contracts  abroad.  They  assist 
firms  in  procuring  travelers  and  agents  and  furnish  reports  on  firms 
abroad  that  will  assist  domestic  trade.  The  work  of  these  export 
offices  is  increasing  and  becoming  steadily  more  valuable. 

The  Vienna  Chamber  further  votes  sums  of  money  to  facilitate 
the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  commercial  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments, such  as  technical  laboratories.  They  make  provision  from 
their  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  industrial  schools  and  assist  in 
prompting  exhibitions  at  home  and  in  securing  Austrian  representa- 
tion at  those  abroad.  They  administer  funds  for  trade  purposes  to 
which  they  make  appropriation  themselves  or  to  which  grants  are 
made  by  manufacturers  or  merchants.  The  Vienna  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has,  for  instance,  fimds  aggregating  about  $400,000  that 
are  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  petty  tradesmen,  craftsmen,  com- 
mercial students,  and  workmen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chambers  of  commerce  have  many  func- 
tions such  as  those  that  belong  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
the  United  States  or  its  equivalent  British  body,  the  Board  of  Trade. 
They  are  also  in  a  sense  courts  of  arbitration  in  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial differences.  They  have  the  right  to  require  the  govern- 
mental and  local  authorities  of  their  districts,  corporations,  indus- 
trial, manufacturing,  and  commercial  undertakings  and  those  for 
promoting  traffic,  insurance  institutions,  and  savings  banks,  as  well 
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as  individuals  on<rajred  in  trade  and  commerce,  to  furnish  any  infor- 
mation the  chanihers  may  n'(|iiii'e  antl  to  support  them  in  their 
ac'ti\ities. 

Supported  by  Special  Taxes — Other  Trades  Associations. 

All  these  activities  of  the  Austrian  chamhers  of  commerce,  of 
course,  can  not  he  carried  out  without  an  ahumlance  of  money,  and 
they  accoi'dinfj^ly  levy  taxes  to  meet  their  financial  recjuirenients. 
These  taxes  are  in  the  form  of  special  taxes  added  to  the  general  tax 
rate  paid  hy  all  manufacturers  and  tradesmen.  This  additional  tax 
varies  with  the  various  chamhers  from  ahout  3  to  10  per  cent.  In  the 
Vienna  district  this  tax  is  al)out  3|  per  cent  of  the  industrial  tax  and 
yields  ahout  $300,000  annually.  This  power  of  taxation,  which  is  a 
continuiuiT  one,  permits  the  chamhers  to  undertake  activities  that 
require  time  to  complete  them.  Such  institutions  as  those  to  pro- 
mote trade  and  crafts  and  the  export  oflices  would,  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  financial  assistance,  he  much  handicapped.  The  chamhers 
often  have  huildings  of  their  own,  and  that  in  Vienna,  said  to  have 
co.st  $800,000,  is  not  only  architecturally  attractive  hut  is  so  con- 
structed and  so  large  as  to  materially  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
chamber.  The  staff  of  this  office  comprises  nearly  200  people,  in- 
cluding 20  lawj'ers  that  have  also  a  knowledge  of  social  and  political 
science. 

The  chamhers  throughout  Austria  hold  conferences  at  which  dele- 
gates from  all  are  i)resent  and  which  lead  to  a  unity  of  action.  They 
have  a  central  organization  which,  in  addition  to  providing  informa- 
tion for  tariff  legislation,  has  drafted  commercial  treaties  for  the 
foreign  office  which  are  now  in  force. 

Experience  with  the  various  chambers  was  thought  to  indicate  the 
need  of  simple  advisory  councils  for  individual  groups  of  economic 
interests.  These  included  a  manufacturing  advisory  council,  an 
advisory  council  for  trade,  and  one  for  customs,  which  have  gradu- 
ally undertaken  duties  that  were  formerly  assigned  to  the  chambers. 

Within  the  last  two  decades  numerous  associations  of  the  leading 
industries  that  are  free,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  affiliated  with 
the  Government  like  the  chambers  of  commerce,  have  been  formed, 
many  of  them  being  created  because  of  differences  with  organizations 
of  labor.  The  most  important  of  these  free  associations  are  the 
Central  Association  of  jSIanufacturers  of  Austria,  which  has  many 
branch  associations,  and  the  Federation  of  Austrian  ^Manufacturers, 
which  is  divided  into  local  associations.  There  are  also  a  Central 
Association  of  Austrian  Merchants  and  a  number  of  associations  of 
craftsmen.  These  independent  associations  naturally  detract  from 
the  imjKJrtance  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry  as  repre- 
.senting  their  interests,  the  chambers  being  thus  no  longer  the  most 
important  representatives  of  numufacturing,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial interests. 
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